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RECORD OF AMERICAN FOLK-LORE. 

NORTH AMERICA. 

Algonkian. General. In a note on "An Algonquian Loan- 
word in Kiowa," in the " American Anthropologist " (vol. iii. n. s. 
pp. 390, 391) for April-June, 1901, Alexander F. Chamberlain points 
out the identity of Fishemore — Pi'-semdi in the Kiowa Glossary of 
Mr. Mooney and the Ojibwa apishamon "a seat, saddle-blanket, 
etc.," the Kiowa term (a personal name) signifying "spoiled saddle- 
blanket." — A note in the same number (pp. 387, 388) by Mr. G. P. 
Winship, on "A Maine Ceremony in 1605," calls attention to Captain 
Waymouth's voyage to Monhegan, as related by Rosier and Purchas, 
where is to be found an account " of one of the earliest native 
dances witnessed by a white man on the North American coast." 
The account in Purchas has some interesting additions. — Arapaho. 
A. L. Kroeber's essay on the " Decorative Symbolism of the Ara- 
paho," which appears in the April-June number of the " American 
Anthropologist " (vol. iii. n. s. pp. 308-336), with two plates and 
four text figures, is valuable for the psychologist as well as the folk- 
lorist. While in appearance Arapaho art (now consisting largely of 
bead-work, supplanting almost altogether the older style of em- 
broidery in porcupine quills, plant fibres, and perhaps beads of an 
aboriginal manufacture) " is almost altogether unrealistic, unpictorial, 
purely decorative," it really " consists of the intimate fusion of sym- 
bolism and decoration." Beside the art represented on the moc- 
casins, there are geometrical designs painted on skins and hides. 
The stripes and bars of the moccasin decorations represent buffalo- 
paths, the cross the morning star, the checker-board design in colors 
buffalo-gut ; while on the medicine-cases more highly developed 
symbolism is seen ; in the animal symbolism " an undeniable real- 
istic tendency is manifested." According to Dr. Kroeber, "the 
symbolism of the Arapaho is as ideographic as it is realistic, and is 
as much a primitive method of writing as it is of artistic representa- 
tion." There is much wisdom in the author's statement: "The 
fundamental error of the common anthropological method of investi- 
gating origins is that it isolates phenomena and seeks isolated 
specific causes for them. In reality, ethnic phenomena do not exist 
separately ; they have their being only in a culture. Much less can 
the causative forces of the human mind, the activities of tendencies, 
be truly isolated. Every distinction of them is not only arbitrary 
but untrue. Both phenomena and causes can be properly apper- 
ceived only in the degree that we know their relations to the rest 
of the great unity that is called life. The more this is known and 
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studied as a whole, the more do we comprehend its parts. This, the 
whole of life, is the only profitable subject of study for anthro- 
pology." Mr. Kroeber's essay is a thesis for the Ph. D. degree at 
Columbia University. — Cree. In the " American Antiquarian " 
(vol. xxiii. pp. 275, 276) for July- August, 1901, Mr. G. E. Laidlaw 
writes briefly of " Gambling amongst the Crees with small Sticks." 
The game, which is described as seen in 1882 on Musc-cow-pe- 
tung's reserve, about thirty miles west of Fort Qu'Appelle, in the 
Canadian Northwest, is the familiar hiding and guessing perform- 
ance, with, in this case, " during the intervals of the questions and 
remarks (to deceive or put out opponents), a most idiotic, monoto- 
nous hi-zahing." Here " the chief player on each side does all the 
guessing and playing," and " squaws do not take part in this game, 
except when they are used as chattels, and are themselves included 
as the stakes." — Abenaki. As a reprint from the "Miscellanea 
Linguistica in onore di Graziado Ascoli," appears Professor J. Dynely 
Prince's " The Modern Dialect of the Canadian Abenakis " (Torino, 
1901, p. 20). Of the name Wohnbanaki, of which Abenaki is a 
French corruption, we are told : " Among the Canadian Abenakis it 
is explained as being derived from wohnban, ' day-break,' or ' east,' 
and aki, ' land country ' ; but both the modern Abenakis and the 
Passamaquoddies use it also in the sense of 'a man from the east.' 
A precisely parallel usage is the modern Abenaki term Nibenaki, 
which means both ' land of the south ' and ' man from the south.' " 
It would seem, however, that to be in harmony with the genius of 
the language, " Wohnbanaki, ' man from the east,' should really be 
pronounced Wohnbanaki-i," the word, when employed as gentilic, 
actually containing the syllable (gentilic) — i, contracted in the 
last syllable. While this paper is primarily linguistic, it contains 
items of great interest to the folk-lorist. The older name of St. 
Francis, Que., where these Indians (some three hundred in number) 
chiefly reside, is Arsikantekw, " river where no human beings are " 
(referring, perhaps, to the extermination of the former French inhab- 
itants by the Iroquois) ; the modern form of the word, however, is 
Alsigontekw, " river where shells abound," a clear instance of folk- 
etymology, — arsi, " empty," being made alsi and that confused with 
als, " shell." The Abenaki word for "queen," kinjames-iskwa (where 
iskwa means " woman "), and the word for "king," kinjames, take us 
back to " King James, the first king with whom the Abenakis had 
prolonged relations." At the end of the article is a short anecdote 
concerning a wizard in Abenaki, Penobscot, and Passamaquoddy, 
with English translation. — LenApe". In the " American Journal of 
Philology " (vol. xxi. pp. 295-302), Professor Prince publishes some 
" Notes on the Modern Minsi-Delaware Dialect." The author gives 
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five sentences, a brief letter, and the Lord's Prayer in Modern 
Minsi, with grammatical and interpretative notes ; also the Lord's 
Prayer in the Old Delaware, Abenaki, and Passamaquoddy. — Pas- 
samaquoddy. Professor Prince's " Notes on Passamaquoddy Liter- 
ature," published in the " Annals of the New York Academy of 
Science" (vol. xiii. 1901, pp. 381-386), treat of the recreations of 
the Passamaquoddy and Penobscot Indians, and of Witchcraft among 
the former. Story-telling, we learn, like other recreations, " was 
never allowed except during the winter months, when the deep 
snows made sport and war impossible." As an example of narra- 
tion, the English text of a story of constancy in a Wabanaki girl is 
given. In the game of " barter by clowns," the point of the joke 
lay in the " witty songs sung by the nolmihigon (clown) in praise of 
his wares, which nearly always induced the listening company in the 
second wigwam (in the first a similar party was assembled) to pay 
for the articles offered with another of much greater value (a canoe, 
e. g, for a wooden spoon)." Other games are ball, lacrosse (in use 
as an inter-tribal game), and " pull hair ball," a game in which his 
opponents try to make the man who endeavors to carry the ball to 
goal drop it, by pulling his long hair. Professor Prince gives the 
Passamaquoddy text and English translation of a " witch-song in six 
sense-stanzas," illustrating their belief in the power of magic over 
nature. In this song there are appealed to the following : Chebe- 
laque, or spirit of the night air, " a supernatural monster, consisting 
solely of heads and legs, without a body. It is always seen sitting 
in the crotch of a tree ; " wuckowsin, " the storm-bird which sits in 
the north and makes the gales by the movement of its wings ; " 
lumpeguin, "the water-spirit;" atwusknigess, or wood-spirit, "an 
invisible being who roams the forest armed with a stone hatchet, 
with which he occasionally fells trees with a single blow. The Indi- 
ans accounted in this way for the sudden fall of an apparently strong 
tree ; " appodumken, like the Itimpeguin (a dweller under water), 
" had long red hair, and was the favorite bugaboo used by Indian 
mothers to frighten their children away from the water." 

Athapascan. " Atnas." In the " American Antiquarian " (vol. 
xxiii. pp. 307-312) for September-October, 1901, Rev. A. G. Morice 
discusses the question, " Who are the Atnas f " and criticises the 
paper of H. Newell Wardle on the same topic in a previous number. 
The conclusion reached is that there is no D6ne" Atna tribe, for 
" they are to the Dene" of America what the Etruscans were to the 
Romans (Exteri), what the Gentiles in general were to the Israelites, 
and the Philistines in particular to the Septuagint (Allophuloi), — in 
a word, what foreigners are to the English-speaking peoples of to- 
day." 
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Eskimoan. A note in the " American Anthropologist " (vol. iii. 
n. s. p. 391) for April-June, 1901, by Professor O. T. Mason, on 
" Eskimo and Samoan ' Killers,' " notes the resemblance between 
the whale-bone "killer" for wolves of the Eskimo and the bamboo 
" killer " for sharks in use among the Samoans. The chief point in 
each is the coil-release after the contrivance (hidden in bait) has 
been swallowed by the animal to be killed. — In " Globus " (vol. 
lxxix. 1901, pp. 8, 9) Eduard Krause discusses the question, "Die 
Schraube, eine Eskimo-Erfindung ? " From observation of the 
shaft-insertions of arrows in various parts of Eskimo-land, the author 
concludes that the Eskimo have themselves invented the screw. — 
At pages 125-127 of the same journal, Dr. Karl von den Steinen 
replies to Krause in an article, with nine text illustrations, " Die 
Schraube, keine Eskimo-Erfindung." The opinion here expressed 
is that the Eskimo " screws " are only " occasional, sporadic uses of 
a technique of European origin." — In a subsequent issue (p. 285) 
G. von Buchwald has a note, " Zur Frage nach dem Alter der 
Schraube," in which reference is made to Greek names and to pre- 
historic European specimens of the screw twist. — In the same 
Journal (pp. 44, 45) Dr. P. Ehrenreich, with the title, " Religioser 
Glaube der Centraleskimos," r/sum/s the article of Dr. Franz Boas 
in vol. lvii. of " The Popular Science Monthly." 

Iroquoian. The paper of Mr. David Boyle, "On the Paganism 
of the Civilized Iroquois of Ontario," in the " Trans. Anthrop. Inst. 
(Lond.)," vol. xxx. 1900, pp. 263-273, relates to a condition of things 
discussed at much greater length in Mr. Boyle's " Archaeological 
Report " for 1898, reviewed in some detail in a previous volume of 
the Journal of American Folk-Lore. This condition the author 
rightly terms " an extremely interesting and instructive one to the 
anthropologist, one which in many respects- is unique in the history 
of the world." 

Kitunahan. In the " American Anthropologist " (vol. iii. n. s. 
pp. 248-256) for April-June, 1901, Alexander F. Chamberlain has 
an article on " Kootenay Group-Drawings," describing, with four 
full-page reproductions, drawings by Kootenay Indians of a gam- 
bling-game, a war-dance, an ordinary dance, and a buffalo-hunt. 
These drawings are of interest as coming from a people not known 
to have left many art remains. The drawings discussed are such as 
contain several figures, — group pictures, not the ordinary one- 
figure picture. 

Uto-Aztecan. Mexican. In the "American Anthropologist" 
(vol. iii. n. s. pp. 227-238) for April-June, 1901, Mrs. Zelia Nuttall 
discusses " Chalchihuitl in Ancient Mexico." The article is illus- 
trated with four maps, and endeavors to identify the modern repre- 
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sentatives of the various towns associated in Montezuma's " Tribute 
Roll " with the tributes of chalchihuitl. The importance of this 
stone in ancient Mexico is indicated by the fact that the word for 
" lapidary," chalchiuh iximatqui, signifies literally " he who works in 
chalchihuitl." Another interesting fact is that Sahagun mentions 
" the wearing of labrets and earrings of false chalchihuitl by ordi- 
nary people among the Otomis, a Mexican tribe." No fewer than 
thirteen names are cited which incorporate the word chalchihuitl 
itself, indicating the presence of the stone or some reference to it 
A surprisingly large number of ancient Mexican local names have 
remained unaltered to the present day. — In " Globus " (vol. lxxix. 
1901, pp. 261-264) Dr. K. T. Preuss writes briefly of " Die Schick- 
salsbiicher der alten Mexikaner," treating in particular of the tonala- 
mail of the Aubin collection. At pages 85-91 of the same periodical 
the same author writes about " Mexikanische Thonfiguren " in an 
article illustrated with fifty-nine text figures. The clay figures in 
question are of the earth goddesses (Xochiquetzal, etc.) ; the maize 
and fruit goddesses (Chicomecouatl, etc.) ; Mexican women ; the war 
and fruit god, Xipe ; the god of play, Macuilxochitl ; the god, Tez- 
catlipoca, as patron of the dance, etc. In the opinion of the author, 
these clay figures seem to indicate that " those deities were nearest 
to the ancient Mexican which served his practical prosperity and 
earthly desires. Hence, the earth deities were closer than the great 
celestial deities." — Professor John Campbell's paper on " Mexican 
Colonies from the Canary Islands traced by Language," in the 
"Trans, and Proc. Roy. Soc, Canada," for 1900 (vol. vi. sec. ii. 
pp. 205-265), with its appended comparative vocabularies of Peru- 
vian and Celtic, Peruvian and Basque, Berber and Celtic, Yuman, 
Pujunan, and Kulanapan and Peruvian, Berber and Welsh, Adaize 
and Celtic, etc., and its elaborate " interpretation " of Canary Island 
inscriptions, again proves the tireless industry and ingenuity of the 
author, no less than his defiance of the achievements of scientific 
linguistics. That " Peru was colonized by the Berber stock in con- 
junction with an Iberic people," and that Telde ("the national title 
of the Iberians of the Canary Islands ") is identical with the name 
of the Toltecs of ancient Mexico, can only be proved in the fashion 
in which Professor Campbell does it. After the conquest of the 
Berbers, Goths, and Celt-Iberians in Spain, according to the author, 
" the people of the Canaries crossed the Atlantic," and, sailing past 
Florida, landed on the Mexican coast, while " there can be little 
doubt that the Peruvians consisted chiefly of the fugitive Toltecs 
and Olmecs from Tollan and Potochan, after the destruction of the 
Toltec empire in 1072 a. d. The identification of Inca and Jingo 
is an interesting achievement. In the section, pp. 248-265, Professor 
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Campbell comes to the conclusion that the Adaize of Louisiana 
" represented a remnant of the Celtic colony." T,o his mind "the 
Welsh-Indian is no myth," and there is a " possibility of raising him 
both in North and in South America to a higher state of Celtic cul- 
ture than at present he has attained." — In the " Ethnologisches 
Notizblatt" (vol. iii. pt. i. 1901, pp. 135-139), Dr. E. Seler writes of 
" Ein anderes Quauhxicalli." The quauhxicalli, or bowl for holding 
sacrificial blood, here described (with five text figures) is in the 
Becker collection in Vienna (K.-K. Naturh. Mus.). Dr. Seler com- 
pares it with a similar bowl in the Berlin Museum fur Volkerkunde, 
which has a wreath of hearts not present on the Vienna specimen. 
The eagle feathers on both refer to the technical name of these 
utensils, — quauhxicalli, " eagle bowl." Other ornaments are the 
earth-toad and the sun. — Moki. In the " American Anthropolo- 
gist " (vol. iii. n. s. pp. 211-226) for April-June, 1901, Dr. J. Walter 
Fewkes writes of " The Owakiilti Altar at Sichomovi Pueblo." The 
Owakiilti ceremony, celebrated only occasionally at this pueblo, is 
" in some respects the most suggestive of all Tusayan religious per- 
formances." The wimi, or ancient sacred objects, of which the altar 
is composed are : tiponis (badges of the religious fraternity) ; effigies 
(idols) ; medicine-bowl and surrounding objects ; wooden slats, etc., 
on which are painted symbols of various sorts. The Owakiilti, like 
all other Hopi or Moki festivals, has two presentations per year, — 
one (elaborate) in October ; the other six months after, an abbrevi- 
ated form. In the making of the Owakiilti " medicine " butterfly 
symbols are prominent (with butterflies comes summer) ; and whis- 
tling occurs also " as a means of bringing summer birds." On page 
216 is given a list of the names of the butterflies corresponding to 
the six world-quarters, from which it appears that north, west, south, 
east, above, and below are represented respectively by yellow, blue, 
red, white, black, and variegated butterflies. The public dance in 
connection with the festival " is performed by many women bearing 
basket-trays in their hands, and consists of a series of posturings of 
the body in raising and depressing the baskets in rhythm with their 
songs." The wimi of the Owakiilti altar are now owned by the 
Pakab, or " Reed," Bull, or " Butterfly," and Kokop, or " Firewood," 
clans. The Owakiilti " is celebrated at Sichomovi and not at Walpi, 
the most populous pueblo on the East mesa, because most of the 
members of the Bull clans live in that village." According to Dr. 
Fewkes, " the festival was introduced into the present Hopi pueblos 
by descendants of those who survived the destruction of Awatobi." 
— As Publication 55 (Anthropological Series, vol. iii. No. 1) appears 
" The Oraibi Soyal Ceremony " (Chicago, March 1, p. 59), by G. A. 
Dorsey and H. R. Voth, well illustrated with thirty-seven plates and 
vol. xiv. — no. 55. 21 
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explanations. The data here given are based chiefly on observation 
by both authors of the ceremony in 1897, with references to other 
observations by them between 1893 and 1899. Participants, time 
and duration of ceremony, preliminary ceremony, Soyal proper (in 
detail), and the four days after the ceremony are discussed. The 
Oraibi Soyal celebration " is in charge of the Shoshyaltu (the Soyal 
fraternity), the largest religious organization in that and probably in 
any other Hopi village." During the last few years, however, the 
fraternity has been split into " Liberals" and " Conservatives " — a 
dispute remarkably like some of those occurring in civilized com- 
munities not of Indian stock. The details of this dispute, covering 
all aspects of native life, are very interesting. As a result of these 
factional quarrels, " the regular extended Wowochim (initiation into 
manhood) celebration, one of the most important of the Hopi cere- 
monial calendar, during which initiations into the Wowochim, Kwan, 
Tao, and Ahl fraternities take place, has not been held for many 
years." The Soyal lasts nine days, and "the men are required to 
practice the strictest continence, not only during the nine cere- 
monial but also during the four post-festival days. If any one fails to 
comply with this rule, and he is found out, one of his clan sisters 
prepares for him a dish of Sakwawotaka (blue wotaka), made of blue 
corn meal, and seasoned with salt. The man is compelled to pro- 
claim his own shame by carrying the tray in the procession." This 
excellent detailed study of the Oraibi winter solstice ceremony 
should be read with Dr. Fewkes's account of the celebrations at 
Walpi and Hano. The illustrations of this paper are very illumi- 
nating. — Ute. In "Globus" (vol. lxxix. 1901, pp. 216, 217) C. A. 
Purpus writes briefly of " Felsmalereien und Indianergraber in Tu- 
lare County (Kalifornien)." On the " painted rocks " here referred 
to the preponderating pictographs are wheel-like circles ; others are 
elliptical rings with a snake-like stroke winding through them, rude 
forms of fish, deer-antlers, hearts, etc. Figures of human beings, 
mammals, birds, are strikingly absent. 

Yakonan. Alsea. In the " American Anthropologist " (vol. iii. 
n. s. pp. 239-247) for April-June, 1901, Dr. Livingston Farrand 
publishes " Notes on the Alsea Indians of Oregon," concerned 
chiefly with folk-lore, — general beliefs, social organization, marriage, 
shamanism, traditions. Among the beliefs of these Indians of a 
general sort are : Flat earth (floating in water), sky-country (like 
earth), underworld (peopled by the shades of the "bad"), abode of 
" good " (somewhere on earth). These beliefs are probably of native 
origin, and not due to missionary influence. Surface-burial (in 
small huts, canoes, etc.) was practised, and in explanation of the 
custom of placing all sorts of things with the corpse it was said that 
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"the bodies were animated and moved about at night if they so 
willed, so easy exit from the graves was afforded, and the things 
deposited were for their use under such circumstances." Among the 
Alsea "the ordinary northwest coast system of social orders," viz., 
" nobility, common people, and slaves prevailed." The " nobility," 
especially, preferred exogamy (marriage was by purchase). Nick- 
names and puberty-names were in use. There is also noted "a 
marked tendency to local segregation of groups related by blood in 
every village." The shamanism of the Alsea " did not differ essen- 
tially from that of the other northwestern tribes." Their chief 
tribal stories " are grouped about the account of the Transformer 
and Wanderer, Shiok," a character of the northwest coast type, 
about whose ancestry, birth, or childhood the Alsea version is silent, 
but " presents him at the opening as full-grown and not nearly so 
powerful as he appears later." Of the other Alsea stories, "the 
majority were of the adventures of five brothers, — a different group 
in each case, — of whom the youngest brother was always the clever 
one who led the band, and devised means for escape from dangers 
and difficulties." But few of these interesting people now survive 
on the Siletz reservation), and it is to be hoped that much more 
of their folk-lore and traditions will be obtained ere the great death- 
rate of the reservation ends them altogether. Dr. Farrand's visit 
was in the summer of 1900. 

CENTRAL AMERICA. 

Mayan. Maya. In " Globus " (vol. lxxix. 1901, pp. 298, 299) 
Dr. E. Forstemann has a brief paper on " Der Merkur bei den 
Mayas." The author's contention is that the figure, occurring in 
the codices Dresdensis and Troano, which has the form of a person 
squatting, represents the planet Mercury. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

Araucanian. Pages 307-335 and 631-682 of T. Guevara's " His- 
toria de la civilizacion de Araucanfa," in the "Anales de la Univer- 
sidad " (vol. cviii., cix., 1901), Santiago, treats of the relations, con- 
flicts, etc., between the Spaniards and the natives during the period 
1 599-1610. 

Colombia. In the " Ethnologische Notizblatt" (vol. ii. No. 3, 
1 90 1, pp. 31-33) Dr. A. Baessler describes, with two plates, " Golden e 
Helme aus Columbien." These two golden helmets (only five others, 
in the possession of the king of Spain, exist) were discovered in a 
grave in the department of Cauca, along with many other remains. 
There are certainly no more interesting pre-Colombian remains from 
this region. The human figure and other ornaments on them de- 
serve further study. 
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Ecuador. As vol. ii. No. 5 (Anthropological Series) of the Pub- 
lications of the Field Columbian Museum (Chicago), appears Dr. 
G. A. Dorsey's Archaeological Investigations on the Island of La 
Plata, Ecuador" (Chicago, April, 1901, pp! 247-280), a most inter- 
esting paper, profusely illustrated with ten figures and sixty-two 
excellent plates. These archaeological explorations on La Plata 
Island (just south of the equator, and thirty miles from the coast) 
were made in July, 1892. Graves were excavated and refuse heaps 
examined, with the result that there were discovered images of gold, 
silver, and bronze ; a gold cup ; pendants, tops, and other objects of 
copper and gold ; a ceremonial stone axe ; pottery (with human and 
animal heads, sometimes grotesque, bird and animal forms, etc.), 
engraved stones, etc. The gold and silver images " are of the usual 
form such as are found in the highlands of Peru and Ecuador." In- 
deed there is a " perfect agreement in design between the images 
from La Plata and those of the Cuzco Valley, Peru." These images 
" in physiognomy, methods of dressing the hair, and general pro- 
portions, are all alike ; in all likewise the sex is represented as that 
of the female. The hair is parted in a straight line from the middle 
of the forehead to the crown of the head, and is loosely gathered 
about half way down the back by means of a curious device, the 
nature of which I have not yet determined. It is interesting to note 
also, that in all the specimens the head is moulded after the antero- 
posterior deformity which was practised throughout the interior of 
Peru." With one exception (which is a unique specimen, and resem- 
bles the typical Cuzco form inverted), "all the pieces of pottery 
have nothing to distinguish them from the ordinary forms found 
over the entire Quichua territory." As to the " ceremonial axe," 
Dr. Dorsey suggests that, " since it emits, when suspended in a cer- 
tain fashion, a clear resonant tone not unlike that of a bell," it may 
have been used as a sort of bell or temple gong. From the refuse 
heaps were dug up large numbers of engraved rectangular and cir- 
cular stones, some with, some without, ornamentation ; perforated 
and cylindrical stones, beads, etc. ; engraved stones representing the 
human face ; worked stones, etc. Also an immense amount of pot- 
tery, practically all parts of small images in the form of human 
figures, often crudely executed. Nearly all the images " have secreted 
within them, either in the head or within the breast, one or two 
whistles." Of the images themselves, Dr. Dorsey observes : " The 
range of expression, as seen in the faces of the images, for example, 
is extremely varied and interesting, and yet in the majority of the 
cases the expression has been brought about without showing evi- 
dence of labored effort. The faces themselves vary in character 
from portrayals of excessive beauty to strange and grotesque forms. 
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In many cases the countenance is portrayed as decidedly hideous 
and repulsive. Not the least interesting feature of the pottery is 
the presence of what we may call the plumed serpent, and in cer- 
tain other examples of highly conventionalized serpents' heads. Of 
interest also is the variety of nose ornaments and ear decorations 
which are portrayed. The ability of the potters to produce different 
forms of eyes, each one expressive of some phase of character, can- 
not be too highly admired. The many forms of arm and leg bands 
and ornaments revealed in the fragments of vessels, as Well as the 
many ways of fashioning the arms and feet, are also worthy of men- 
tion " (p. 279). The absence on La Plata Island of objects repre- 
senting every-day phases of domestic life leads the author to conclude 
that the remains are due to " long occupation by a people who prob- 
ably resorted here during seasons of the year, perhaps for the cele- 
bration of religious rites." This opinion is enforced by the citation 
of a passage from Cieza de Leon, seeming to refer to this very island 
as the site of a temple or huaca. Some of the remains represent 
subsequent intrusive burials. Of the engraved stones (decorated 
with circles, parallel lines, etc.) the author remarks : " There is such 
an enormous range of variation in the size, character, etc., of these 
stones, that it is hard to conceive of any game or series of games in 
which they might have been used." This paper is a valuable con- 
tribution to the literature of primitive art, and the specimens from 
La Plata Island deserve further study and investigation. Some 
parts of the paper should be read in connection with the recent 
utterances of Boyle and Regnault on the human physiognomy in 
primitive art. 

Tupf. Apiacd, Mauk/, MunduruM. Dr. F. Katzer's paper, " Zur 
Ethnographie des Rio Tapajos," in "Globus" (vol. lxxix 1901, 
pp. 37-41), which is illustrated with text figures of masks, tattooing, 
stone implements, etc., treats of the Apiacas, Mauhes, and Mun- 
durukiis, of the region of the river Tapajos, all of whom are assigned 
by Brinton to the Tupf stock. On page 40, the face-tattooing of an 
Apiaca and a Mauhe Indian is figured. A considerable portion of 
the paper is devoted to the stone implements of the Mundurukus. 
Polished stone implements seem to be in use now among these Indi- 
ans only as ornaments or as children's toys. On page 38 is figured 
the head of a Yuruna Indian, preserved as a trophy by a Munduruku. 
A few words of the Mauh6 and Apiacd languages are given, with 
some criticisms of Coudreau's linguistic material from this region. 

GENERAL. 

Agricultural Customs. In the "Jour. Anthrop Inst. (Lond.) " 
for January-June, 1901 (vol. xxxi. pp. 155, 156) Mr. N. W. Thomas 
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has a " Note on some American Parallels to European Agricultural 
Customs." On the authority of some early traveller to Florida, the 
following custom is reported : " It was the custom at the end of 
February to take as large a deer hide as could be procured, and, 
having the horns on it, to fill it with all manner of herbs and sew it 
together. The best fruits were fastened to the horns, and other 
parts fastened to a ring or piece of stuff. They then proceeded to 
an open space and fastened the skin to a high tree, turning the head 
towards the east. Thereupon they offered a prayer to the sun, ask- 
ing it to give them in the future these same fruits. The king and the 
magician stood nearest the tree and officiated, and the remainder of 
the people stood farther off. The hide was left up until the follow- 
ing year." The Papago rain-dance, in which a deer's head figures ; 
the Pawnee ceremonies before a stuffed bird ; and certain corn- 
spirit rites of other Indian tribes present some analogous features. 
The European parallel, Mr. Thomas thinks, is to be found in the 
custom reported by Praetorius from the Prussian Slavs, " who used 
to kill a goat when they sowed their winter corn, and consumed its 
flesh with many superstitious ceremonies. They hung its skin upon 
a high pole near an oak, and it remained there until harvest. Then 
a bunch of all sorts of corn and herbs was fastened over it, and, 
after prayer had been offered by a peasant, who officiated as priest, 
the younger portion of the assembly joined hands and danced round 
the pole. The corn and herbs were then divided among them." 
Something similar is known from the Woguls, with whom, " when a 
reindeer was sacrificed and eaten, the skin with the horns was left 
as an offering, and sometimes filled with rice." In the opinion of 
the author, "the corn-spirit which we know in Europe reappears 
almost unchanged in America." 

Bibliography. The article on " Rare Books relating to the 
American Indian," in the April-June number of the " American An- 
thropologist " (vol. iii. n. s. pp. 270-285), treats of several books of 
great interest to the folk-lorist. 

Ethnology. The recent publication of the seventy-three volumes 
of the "Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents," under the editor- 
ship of Mr. R. G. Thwaites, gives rise to an interesting paper in the 
April-June " American Anthropologist " (vol. iii. n. s. pp. 256-269), 
wherein is presented a general view of Indian life and customs as 
reflected in these documents, — the life and habits of the natives of 
the St. Lawrence, the Great Lakes, and the Mississippi. 

Illumination. The paper on " The Development of Illumina- 
tion," by Walter Hough, in the " American Anthropologist " (vol. 
iii. n. s. pp. 342-352) for April-June, 1901, has references to several 
Indian tribes. The following list of Hopi terms for sunrise deserves 
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record here : " Sunrise, talavaiya ; place of sunrise, tawayum tyaki ; 
faintest dawn, MyaHiptu; first light, talti; light of sunrise, taldove; 
yellow light of sunrise, sikyaftiiptu ; before emergence of sun, tawa 
ktiyiva, ' sun appears ; ' sun-up, tawa yama." 

Mummification. Dr. D. S. Lamb's paper on "Mummification, 
especially of the brain," in the "American Anthropologist" (vol. iii. 
n. s. pp. 29, 307) for April-June, 1901, contains some references to 
the Peruvians and mound-builders. 

A.F. C.andl. C. C. 



